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cans." 14 He urged Kennedy to pursue restraint. Schlesinger, in two sepa- 
rate memoranda to the president in early April, also questioned two 
premises: that because the equipment and personnel of the invasion 
force were Cuban, the United States would not be held accountable and 
that the invasion would touch off a mass insurrection, leading to the 
overthrow of Castro. Schlesinger feared a protracted stalemate, resulting 
in political pressure for American armed forces to sustain the rebellion. 
This, of course, would destroy the "reawakening world faith in America." 
Yet Schlesinger remained silent during the crucial meetings at the White 
House because of a reluctance to challenge openly the conventional wis- 
dom. His efforts to work through Robert Kennedy also failed. Robert, 
whom the president brought into the operation belatedly, told 
Schlesinger that he "thought that [Schlesinger] was performing a dis- 
service" in raising questions at such a late date. 15 

Dean Acheson, one of the few outsiders Kennedy consulted, did not 
mince words, however. The reputed cold warrior must have surprised 
the president when he responded that he did "not think it was necessary 
to call in Price, Waterhouse [public accountants] to discover that 1,500 
Cubans weren't as good as 25,000 Cubans." It seemed to him that "this 
was a disastrous idea." 16 How many others might have expressed strong 
reservations may never be known. Some never had the opportunity. 
Adlai Stevenson, head of the United States delegation to the UN, surely 
would have responded negatively if he had been consulted fully. He had 
written Kennedy on 31 January that he had heard that Castro's popularity 
was much stronger than the administration thought. The politically sen- 
sitive Theodore Sorensen of the White House staff knew nothing until 
invasion day. 

Of even more concern were the increasing newspaper leaks as D-day 
drew near, making any effort to maintain secrecy a cruel joke. On 7 April, 
th eNew York Times reported thatbetween five thousand and six thousand 
men had been training in the United States and Guatemala for the pur- 
pose of liberating Cuba . A livid Kennedy publicly disclaimed the possibil- 
ity of a large invasion and denied the planned use of American troops. At 
the same time the administration successfully pressured the media not to 
publish stories that threatened the national security. Ironically, weeks 
afterward Kennedy told Turner Catledge, the Times' managing editor, 
that if that newspaper had ignored the administration's requests, "you 
would have saved us from a colossal mistake. 17 

What led Kennedy to make the most regrettable decision of his public 
career? Unquestionably, the CIA exerted the greatest influence. Kennedy, 
an admirer of Ian Fleming's James Bond thrillers, had an overly exalted 
view of that agency. Dulles's assertion in late March that he felt more 
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Freeman and me," Goldberg responded. 19 Freeman, a former marine 
who had made amphibious landings, understood how tough they could 
be under the best of circumstances; Goldberg explained that his own 
World War II intelligence background also would have been of use. 

Other considerations drove Kennedy forward, however. In mid- 
April he had sent marine colonel Jack Hawkins to Central America as an 
outside evaluator whose briefing, according to Robert Kennedy, was the 
"most instrumental paper in convincing the president to go ahead. 
Hawkins, a decorated veteran of Tarawa, claimed that "he had never seen 
such an effective military force" and recommended forcefully that they go 
ahead with the landing. 20 No advice needed more qualification. The high 
spirits of the troops could not erase the facts that they lacked sufficient 
preparation (only aboutl35 out of 1,400 were soldiers and some had never 
fired a rifle) and that they differed vehemently over political objectives. 
The Cuban brigade also posed a potential problem in the event of t ae 
invasion's cancellation: Guatemala did not want the Cubans. It would not 
do to bring them to the United States, where they could criticize the 
president for his lack of courage or resolve. Kennedy explained to 
Schlesinger that if the government had to get rid of the brigade, it was 

"much better to dump them in Cuba than in the United States. 

Moreover, Kennedy sincerely believed that Castro had subverted a 
democratic and nationalistic revolution. In order to curb communism in 
Cuba, the original purposes of the revolution had to be restored. 
Schlesinger, who had acquiesced in the decision to invade, provided the 
rationale in a State Department White Paper that sought to identify the 
United States with social and economic reform within the hemisphere. 
The logic and facts were self-serving enough that one historian later 
labeled the paper "an unfortunate example of how history was mis- 
construed to serve political ends." 22 

In the end Kennedy consented because his prior actions, statements, 
and beliefs had put him into a position where he had no other practical 
choice. Even Sorensen later acknowledged that a "disapproval of the plan 
would be a show of weakness inconsistent with his general stance. It 
Kennedy had occasional apprehensions and doubts, as his supporters 
suggest, those emotions had nothing to do with the morality or rightness 
of the operation. Kennedy wanted it to succeed badly; ultimately he 
thought it would. He was banking on the phenomenal luck he had had 
since 1956. Associates, wrote Schlesinger, thought he had the "Midas 

touch." t , c 

In retrospect the Bay of Pigs invasion had no chance of success. 

Scholars have rightly called it "the perfect failure." Several monumen- 
tally fallacious assumptions characterized the operation from the very 
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the communication equipment. Everything that could go wrong did; lack 
of coordination, proper planning, and effective leadership had made this 
a disaster in every respect. 

By the second day, Tuesday, 18 April, it seemed clear that the opera- 
tion would fail. The day before Kennedy had returned from Glen-Ora, 
the family Virginia home, where he could exercise plausible denial. Out- 
wardly he seemed calm and cool; the remarkable self-control that had 
carried him through earlier personal crises remained with him. On the 
eighteenth he attended a scheduled cabinet meeting and talked for about 
twenty-five minutes, covering every aspect of the operation, including 
his understanding of why it had failed. According to Fred Dutton he 
never asked the cabinet members to rally around or to avoid criticism, nor 
did he "give them a public line they were to take." 26 Afterward he walked 
out on the grass, where his brother met him; inwardly he was hurting. 
Robert Kennedy later commented that he noticed that the president 
"kept shaking his head, rubbing his hands over his eyes. We'd been 
through a lot . . . together, and he was more upset this time than he was 
any other." 27 Both Bissell and Dulles were visibly shaken. The former, 
who had a habit of twisting his hands, was, according to Robert, "twist- 
ing them even more by the time this was over. Dulles, while visiting 
Nixon's home on the nineteenth, was asked if he wanted a drink; he 
responded, "I certainly would— 1 really need one. This is the worst day of 
my life!" 28 Talking to Nixon, he blamed the invasion's failure on Ken- 
nedy's last-minute cancellation of the rebel air strikes. 

In retrospect, what doomed the invasion was not that at all; both 
Bissell and Bundy eventually admitted as much. The problem went be- 
yond the weakness of the rebel air power. Castro had a vastly superior 
ground force, including tanks, which eventually would have prevailed 
even if his air force had been destroyed. Only American military interven- 
tion would have saved the operation, and this was exactly what Nixon, 
whom Kennedy obligatorily consulted on 20 April, recommended. Nixon 
advised him to "find a proper legal cover ... and go in." He then pro- 
vided the justification, including "protecting American citizens living in 

Cuba and defending our base at Guantanamo. . . . I believe that the most 

important thing at this point is that we do whatever is necessary to get 
Castro and communism out of Cuba." 29 

Kennedy argued that American action in Cuba would cause 
Khrushchev to "probe and prod" in Berlin and elsewhere, but Nixon 
quickly pooh-poohed that appraisal. The extent to which Kennedy un- 
derstood the irony of this exchange in the light of the 1960 campaign may 
never be known. Nevertheless, later that week the president also visited 
with Eisenhower at Camp David amid Maryland's Cactoctin Mountains, 
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